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A  TIMELY  REMINDER 


With  Spring  officially  here  and  the  time  for  making  vacation  plans 
now  well  under  way  for  many  Louisianians,  it  is  appropos  to  suggest 
that  a  vacation  in  Louisiana  among  the  State's  numerous  and  picturesque 
fishing  streams  is  economical  as  well  as  healthful  and  recreational.  Fish- 
ing spots  such  as  shown  in  the  above  photo  are  difficult  to  equal  for 
scenery  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  Louisianians  can  literally  find  such 
spots  by  the  hundreds  in  their  own  back-yard-. 


Louisiana's  Shrimp  Season  in  Inside 
Waters  Now  Open,  Closed  Since  Dec.  15 


Louisiana's  shrimp  season  on  in- 
side waters  which  has  been  closed 
since  December  15th,  is  now  open, 
which  means  that  shrimping  activi- 
ties is  now  legal  in  all  coastal 
waters  of  the  state. 

According  to  present  law,  un- 
less it  is  changed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture which  meets  in  May,  the  next 
state-wide  closed  season  will  take 
effect  on  June  10th  in  both  inside 
and  outside  waters  and  will  remain 
in  effect  until  the  second  Monday 
in  August. 

These  new  closed  season  dates 
were  enacted  into  law  at  the  1946 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature. 
It  provided  two  closed  seasons  a 
year  on  shrimp.  One  to  be  in  the 
winter  for  inside  waters  only  and 
the  other  to  be  in  the  summer  for 
both    inside    and    outside    waters, 


which  meant  all  waters  within  Lou- 
isiana territorial  limits. 

The  law  provided  that  the  closed 
season  for  inside  waters  shall  be 
between  December  15th  and  March 
15th,  both  dates  inclusive,  and 
the  closed  season  for  both  inside 
and  outside  waters  shall  be  be- 
tween June  10th  and  the  second 
Monday  in   August. 

Records  in  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Department  show  that 
for  the  year  1947,  a  total  of  365,- 
617  barrels  of  shrimp  were  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana.  Total  sever- 
ance tax  collected  on  this  shrimp 
was  $72,514.68. 

Records  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary this  year  show  that  a  total 
of  20,155  barrels  of  shrimp  were 
produced.  This  compares  with  11,- 
469  barrels  produced  in  January 
a  year  ago. 


FUR  SALES  BRING  IN  OVER  $300,000 
FOR  1947-48  SEASON— NEW  RECORD 


FIFTEEN  DAY  TURKEY 
SEASON  OPENS   APRIL 
1;    3   PARISHES   CLOSED 
Louisiana's   final  hunting   for 
the  1947-48  season  is  the  abbre- 
viated    15-day     season     on     wild 
turkey  gobblers  which  opens  on 
April    1    and    runs    to    April    15, 
both    dates    inclusive.    The    bag 
limit  is  one  gobbler  per  season. 
There     is     a     permanent     closed 
season  on  wild  turkey  hens. 

According  to  records  in  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment, three  parish  police  juries 
have  taken  action  to  close  the 
season  on  wild  turkey  gobblers 
in  their  respective  parishes. 
These  parishes  are  Allen,  Cald- 
well and  Ouachita. 


Closed.  Season  on 
Frogs  in  State  in 
April  and  May 

Louisiana':!  annua!  closed  sea- 
son on  bullfrogs  and  lagoon  frogs 
will  be  in  effect  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  This  closed 
season  ban  is  part  of  a  law  that 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 
During  the  two  months  of  April 
and  May,  the  law  states  that  it  is 
illegal  to  take,  sell  or  possess 
frogs. 

Taking  of  frogs  is  legal  in  Lou- 
isiana ten  months  in  each  year. 
The  law  provides  that  each  li- 
censed retail  or  wholesale  dealer 
or  consumer  shall  be  allowed  ten 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season 
on  April  1st  to  dispose  of  frogs 
on  hand. 

That  production  of  frogs  is  big 
business  in  Louisiana  is  indicated 
by  records  in  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Department.  During 
1946  a  total  of  327,170  pounds  of 
frogs  were  taken  in  the  State  at 
an  estimated  value  of  $49,075.50, 
while  in  1947  the  take  of  frogs 
amounted  to  269,297  pounds,  and 
its  estimated  value  was  $40,- 
394.55. 


Fur  sales  from  state  owned 
game  preserves  during  the  1947-48 
season  just  ending  brought  in  a 
total  of  $374,898.11  which  is  the 
largest  amount  on  record  in  Loui- 
siana. It  more  than  doubles  the 
previous  high  record  of  $181,- 
349.80  taken  in  during  the  1946-47 
season. 

Figures  on  the  catch  for  the 
entire  state  during  the  season  just 
ending  will  not  be  available  for 
several  months  yet.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  take  will  exceed  the  over 
eight  million  muskrats  catch  of 
the  previous  season,  but  prices 
generally  were  higher  than  last 
season. 

Here  is  a  complete  breakdown 
on  the  public  auction  sales  held 
during  the  1947-48  season,  with 
the  amount  realized  from  each 
sale: 

Pass-a-Loutre 
First  Pass-a-Loutre  fur 

sale,  held  Jan.  5th-— $  4,640.34 
Second     Pass-a-Loutre 

fur  sale,  held  Jan.  15  4,249.06 
Third  Pass-a-Loutre  fur 

sale,   held   Feb.    3rd..     4,016.15 


Total $12,905.55 

Game    Refuges 

The    following    public    sales    of 

furs  were  held  on  the  take   from 

Marsh  Island,   State   Wildlife  and 

Rockefeller  refuge: 

First  sale  held  Decem- 
ber 19th $   10,035.95 

Second  sale  held  Janu- 
ary 6th  28,129.40 

Third  sale  held  Janu- 
ary 16th  105,697.98 

Fourth  sale  held  Janu- 
ary 27th  65,324.74 

Fifth  sale  held  Febru- 
ary 20th  106,556.52 

Sixth  sale  held  March 

10th    46,247.97 


Total $361,992.56 

Grand   total   of  public 
auction  sales  on   all 

state  reserves $374,898.11 

Of  this  amount,  trappers  par- 
ticipating in  the  catch  received  65 
percent  of  the  proceeds. 
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Sixteen  hundred  conservation  leaders  representing  all  of  the 
48  states,  Canada  and  Mexico,  met  in  St.  Louis  the  second  week  in 
March  for  what  was  known  as  the  13th  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference.  Practically  all  the  "name"  men  in  the  conservation  field 
were  present,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  little  "shots." 


As  one  of  the  outdoor  magazines  stated,  unlike  most  conventions, 
this  was  no  "good-time  Charlie"  get-together.  Meetings  started 
promptly  at  9 :00  a.m.,  and  continued  on  through  the  days  and  long 
into  the  evenings.  This  was  a  convention  of  serious  minded  conserva- 
tion men  whose  only  thought  was  to  conserve  our  wildlife  and  natural 
resources. 


One  of  the  finest  tributes  we  have  ever  seen  anywhere  was  paid 
by  Sports  Afield  Magazine  who  took  an  entire  page  in  one  of  the 
St.  Louis  newspapers  to  laud  the  work  of  the  men  who  toiled  for 
three  days  on  conservation  problems  affecting  the  nation's  wildlife 
resources. 


Excerpts  of  this  fine  tribute  are  as  follows:  "In  this  troubled 
world  when  each  day's  headlines  seem  to  shriek  out  new  troubles 
on  the  international  scene — when  various  pressure  groups  are  striv- 
ing for  their  own  selfish  ends  on  the  domestic  front — it  is  very  reassur- 
ing to  find  a  group  of  sincere,  earnest  men  toiling  tirelessly — and 
without  fanfare — in  the  unselfish  service  of  their  fellowman  and  their 
country. 


".  .  .  These  men  knew  that  in  working  to  conserve  our  wildlife 
and  natural  resources,  they  were  working  for  a  better  America.  They 
knew  that  better  conservation  policies  meant  better  sportsmen — and 
that  better  sportsmen  meant  better  Americans.  They  knew  that  better 
hunting  and  fishing  would  attract  more  and  more  youngsters  to  the 
great  outdoors — and  help  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 


"They  knew  that  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  forests  and  rivers 
and  lakes  would  develop  the  tolerance  and  patience  that  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  our  fellowmen.  With  the  pioneer  spirit  that 
has  made  this  the  greatest  of  all  nations,  they  tackled  their  tasks 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  enthusiasm  that  made  us  proud 
of  them  as  Americans". 


There  were  so   many  worthwhile   accomplishments   of  this   Con- 
ference that  it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  thing  outstand- 


MUSKRAT  TRAPS 
(From  New  Orleans  States) 

A  business  concern  in  Pasca- 
goula,  Miss.,  will  start  manufac- 
turing, this  summer,  the  type  of 
muskrat  trap  generally  used  in 
the  Louisiana  marshes.  Most  of  the 
output  of  20,000  dozen  traps  an- 
nually will  probably  be  sold  to 
Louisiana  fur  trappers.  This  state 
uses  more  than  all  the  other  states 
combined. 

Heretofore  these  devices  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania where  large  factories 
exist.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
Louisiana  trap  maker.  If  next 
autumn  the  trade  goes  to  Pasca- 
goula,  a  substantial  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  Deep  South.  Prob- 
ably no  one  in  Louisana  had  ever 
thought  of  manufacturing  in  this 
state  the  article  that  mostly  is 
marketed  in  this  state.  Some  one 
in  Mississippi  did. 
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ing.  But  if  we  had  to  make  a  choice  of  the  outstanding  item,  our  choice 
would  be  the  news  that  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild 
life  Service  had  publicly  agreed  to  "bury  the  hatchet"  and  stop  thei: 
"feuding,   fussing  and   fighting". 


Sportsmen  in  general  and  duck  hunters  in  particular  will  be 
very  happy  over  this  announcement.  The  necessity  for  harmony,  i: 
the  continent's  wildfowl  are  to  be  saved  from  extinction,  was  em 
phasized  by  Albert  M.  Day,  chief  of  the  federal  organization  and  B.  W 
Cartwright  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  chief  naturalist  of  Ducks  Unlimited 


Chester  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner  of  Conservation  of  Minnesota 
"hit  the  nail  on  the  head",  and  expressed  the  views  of  sportsmen  h 
Louisiana  as  well  as  elsewhere  when  he  said  that  past  efforts  hav. 
too  often  been  hampered  by  friction,  dissension  and  lack  of  planning 
The  one  predominate  need,  Commissioner  Wilson  stated,  is  to  "bur; 
the  hatchets  and  join  drives  to  get  results". 


One  immediate  improvement  from  this  get-together  is  the  agree 
ment  by  the  Service  and  Ducks  Unlimited  that  they  would  stop  thi 
confusion  among  duck  hunters  by  discontinuing  the  publication  of  con 
flicting  figures  on  the  numbers  of  ducks  in  North  America. 


Summing  up,  the  most  important  note  of  the  Conference  was  tha 
now  more  than  ever  before,  there  is  need  for  joint  and  concerted  actioi 
to  save  our  wildlife  resources.  That  applies  to  Louisiana  and  ever; 
other  state  as  well  as  the  nation. 
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MIGRATORY    WATERFOWL   REPORT   1941-1948 

Major   James   Brown,    Director,    Fish   and   Game   Division 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


Season 


No. 
Days 


Limit 


No. 
Clubs 


No. 

Guns 


Ducks 

&  Geese 

Killed 


Duck  Stamps 

Sold  in 

Louisiana 


Hntg.  Lie. 

Sold  in 
Louisiana 


Average 

Kill 
Per  Gun 


45,102 

146,648 

7.64 

44,252 

131,009 

8.27 

35,199 

94,609 

8.45 

44,893 

124,485 

10.17 

57,740 

163,072 

7.96 

53,592 

150,252 

5.02 

62,376 

.70,396 

3.78 

1941-42   60  10  30  6,398  48,904 

1942-43   '. 70  10  23  6,063  50,164 

1943-44   70  10  25  6,992  59,075 

1944-45   - 80  15  26  7,867  82,474 

1945-46  80  10  31  10,117  80,599 

1946-47   45  7  30  6,439  32,506 

1947-48 30  4  25  2,803  10,619 

Estimated  Guns  and  Kills  on  Ducks  and  Geese  for  Entire  State 

1941-42  Probable  guns  entire  State — 225,510 

1942-43 Probable  guns  entire   State — 221,260 

1943-44 Probable  guns  entire  State — 175,995 

1944-45 Probable  guns  entire  State — 224,465 

1945-46 Probable  guns  entire  State — 288,700 

1946-47 Probable  guns  entire  State — 267,960 

1947-48 Probable  guns  entire  State — 187,128 


Probable 
Probable 
Probable 
Probable 
Probable 
Probable 
Probable 


State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Kill— 1,046,366 
Kill — 1,166,040 
Kill —  959,193 
Kill — 1,609,414 
Kill— 1,431,952 
Kill —  609,239 
Kill —    145,960 


KILL  BY  SPECIES 


Species 

Mallards 

Pintails 

Gadwalls 

Widgeon 

Green-winged  Teal 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Spoonbill 

Redhead 

Canvasback 

Scaup  or  "Dos  Gris" 

Ringneck  Duck 

Bufflehead  "Butterball" 

Coot... 

Snow  Goose .'. 

Blue  Goose 

White-fronted  Goose 

Canada  Goose 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL 


1942-43        1943-44 


1947-48 


18,649 

22,915 

31,155 

40,128 

34,066 

14,085 

5,658 

9,694 

11,296 

10,958 

12,458 

15,171 

4,873 

800 

2,836 

3,008 

5,551 

5,120 

4,930 

2,629 

798 

1,700 

824 

1,243 

2,099 

1,817 

1,122 

374 

2,016 

1,782 

1,156 

4,810 

3,645 

1,866 

402 

894 

924 

1,537 

3,269 

2,949 

1,507 

215 

1,107 

1,559 

1,753 

3,146 

1,677 

1,413 

166 

172 

296 

327 

187 

288 

106 

121 

444 

956 

582 

261 

313 

103 

115 

2,509 

379 

403 

1,246 

7,150 

1,250 

532 

3,081 

2,864 

2,341 

5,102 

5,590 

2,461 

949 

273 

123 

207 

224 

210 

244 

100 

3,242 

2,874 

2,658 

1,629 

3,702 

1,442 

2,310 

266 

193 

105 

621 

365 

114 

16 

1,475 

688 

662 

2,277 

1,909 

687 

273 

46 

58 

21 

129 

94 

7 

26 

417 

472 

294 

496 

401 

6 

65 

3,325 

1,828 

780 

971 

24 

33 

9 

52,146 


53,039 


61,733 


84,173 


84,301 


33,948 


12,929 


The  drastic  regulations,  promul- 
gated by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  through  its  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  accounted  for  the 
smallest  kill  of  migratory  water- 
fowl since  the  use  of  modern  fire 
arms.  The  statistical  record  of 
this  season  not  only  indicates  the 
drastic  regulations,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  justified  a 
closed  season. 

The  above  figures  show  an  in- 
crease in  hunting  licenses  sold  in 
Louisiana  and  an  increase  in  the 
sale  of  duck  stamps,  despite  the 
drastic  regulations.  This  increased 
hunting  load  on  our  migratory 
waterfowl  during  the  acknowl- 
edged depression  in  our  waterfowl 
populations  spells  disaster  unless 
we    have    ideal    conditions    in    the 


breeding     grounds     this     coming 
spring. 

Louisiana  experienced  a  very 
heavy  concentration  of  migratory 
waterfowl  commencing  about  the 
tenth  of  November  and  continuing 
for  about  a  week.  Our  season 
opened  on  November  18  and  at 
that  time  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  State  had  an  excellent  popula- 
tion of  ducks  and  geese.  However, 
the  southwest  section  of  the  State 
had  a  very  small  population  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  season. 
The  first  two  days  of  shooting- 
pretty  thoroughly  dispersed  the 
ducks  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  in  many  of  the  best 
areas  of  the  southeast  section.  Up 
until  the  first  of  December,  the 
ducks  seemed  to  concentrate  in 
fair  numbers  in  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  even  extending 


into  the  central  area.  Bad  weather 
and  rising  waters  soon  drove  most 
of  these  concentrations  back  into 
the  coastal  area  and,  apparently, 
into  Mexico.  There  were  very  few 
areas  in  the  coastal  region  that  car- 
ried good  concentration  of  ducks 
and  geese  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  which  closed  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  During  January  and  up 
to  the  first  of  March  the  spring 
migration  of  ducks  from  Mexico 
and  across  the  Gulf  have  possibly 
indicated  a  slight  increase  over  the 
spring  migration  of  last  year.  Un- 
fortunately, illegal  hunting  haj 
been  very  prevalent  in  Louisiana 
during  the  month  of  February. 
Federal  and  State  wardens  have, 
in  most  cases,  done  everything 
within  their  power  to  stop  this 
illegal  kill,  but  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana with  its  vast  coastal  areas 
and  the  vast  swamps  of  central  and 


northern  Louisiana  have  made 
such  a  task  impossible.  From  Octo- 
ber to  April  Louisiana  needs  more 
Federal  wardens  to  assist  our 
State  wardens  in  minimizing  the 
illegal  killing  of  our  migratory 
waterfowl. 


OUACHITA  POLICE  JURY 
REQUESTS  LATE  DUCK 
SEASON 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ouachita  Parish  Police  Jury  at 
its  March  meeting  requested  Fed- 
eral Government  wildlife  conser- 
vation authorities  to  arrange  the 
Louisiana  duck-shooting  open  sea- 
son dates  so  that  hunters  in  that 
area  may  shoot  at  least  two  weeks 
in   January. 

The  resolution  was  said  to  be 
similiar  to  ones  adopted  by  other 
police  juries  in  Northeast  Loui- 
siana. 
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f/ojf  M«h  Docs  Improve  On  'Nature 

IRA  N.  GABRIELSON  both  formal  and  otherwise,  will 
always  be  used  in  game  manage- 
ment. 

Neither  is  there  much  doubt 
that  restocking  will  remain  a  use- 
ful and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  important  tool  in 
management. 

The  latest  and,  so  far  as  it  has 
been     tried,     the     most     effective 


BY  DR 

The  pattern  for  wildlife  re- 
sources management  has  been  suc- 
cessively based  on  different  ideas. 
Each  method  has  had  its  enthusi- 
astic supporters,  all  sure  that  their 
plan  provided  the  sure-fire  method 
to  make  the  dream  of  endless  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  sport  come  true. 

One  after  another,  restrictive 
legislation,  artificial  propagation 
and  stocking,  and  refuges,  to  men- 
tion only  three  of  the  more  im- 
portant, have  been  on  trial  and 
found  wanting.  No  one  of  these 
methods  for  increasing  stocks  of 
fish  and  wildlife  have  been  "the 
answer",  but  all  remain  and  prob- 
ably will  remain  as  useful  tools 
of  proper  management. 

Certainly  no  thinking  spoits- 
man  can  believe  that  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  do  without  laws 
governing  the  human  harvest  of 
natural  resources.  The  type  and 
degree  of  regulation  may  change 
from  year  to  year  but  game  law- 
enforcement  will  always  be  a  part 
of  the  management  program. 

Likewise,  few  successful  man- 
agement plans,  and  no  successful 
restoration  program,  have  been  put 
into  operation  without  furnishing 
sanctuary  for  breeding  stocks. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  refuges, 


Editor's  Note: — The  accom- 
panying article  and  the  cartoon 
by  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  is  an- 
other in  a  series  of  such  conser- 
vation education  material  being 
run  in  this  publication  and  in 
various  newspapers  throughout 
the  state.  The  author  of  this 
article,  Dr.  Gabrielson  is  well 
known  in  Louisiana,  where  he 
has  visited  and  spoke  on  various 
occasions.  He  is  former  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  outstanding  conservation 
authorities    in    the    world. 


method  of  producing  game  and 
fish  is  restoration  of  proper  living 
conditions  for  them.  We  must 
reverse  the  idea  in  Ding's  cartoon, 
"Flow  Man  Does  Improve  on 
Nature",    building    back    environ- 


ment as  we  vigorously  preserve 
that  which  still  exists.  We  must 
increase  the  homes  for  wildlife  if 
we  are  to  increase  the  amount 
annually  produced. 

By  development  of  new  environ- 
ment more  game  and  fish  can  be 
produced  each  year  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  method  yet  found. 
It  is  Nature's  way  of  producing 
wildlife  and  it  has  the  enormous 
additional  advantage  of  fitting  in 
well  with  the  vitally  important 
program  of  soil  conservation  and 
management.  It  is  not  possible  to 
practice  good  land  management 
and  reduce  destructive  erosion 
without  producing  better  food  and 
cover  conditions  for  many  species 
of  wildlife. 

Soil  and  water  are  the  two  most 
vital  resources  of  this  nation  and 
their  proper  management  is  of 
vital  concern  to  every  citizen.  The 
retention  and  best  management  of 
the  fertile  soils  and  the  greatest 
possible  utilization  of  the  biologi- 


cal pi'oductive  capacity  of  the 
water  is  of  increasing  necessity 
to  the  maintenance  of  national 
health  and  prosperity. 

Wildlife  is  one  of  the  important 
products  of  land  and  water.  It 
cannot  be  produced  on  worn  out 
lands  or  in  sterile  and  polluted 
water  in  any  greater  abundance; 
than  domestic  crops  and  livestock 
could  be  produced  under  the  same! 
unfavorable   conditions. 

Wildlife  is  dependent  entirely  on, 
the  right  environment;  in  other] 
words,  on  suitable  cover  (living1 
quarters)  and  food  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Without  such  environ- 
ment it  cannot  long  survive;  with 
it,  annual  crops  of  wildlife  can 
continue  to  be  produced.  There- 
fore, the  preservation  of  suitable 
environment  and  its  restoration 
where  it  is  now  lacking  are  funda- 
mental in  any  fish  and  game  pro- 
gram. 

This  concept  is  the  very  basis 
of    continued   wildlife    production. 


Highest  Courts  in  Land  Uphold  Principle 
of  Fish  and  Game  Legislation 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE: — Many  of  our  good  citizens  may 
imagine  that  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  Louisiana  are  new 
and  exceptional,  and,  maybe,  devised  to  harrass  the  people, 
or  merely  to  obtain  revenue.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to 
know  that  many  of  the  laws  of  Louisiana  are  similar  to  laws 
which  in  some  instances,  were  enacted  scores  of  years  ago 
by  other  states  and  upheld  by  various  courts.  Excerpts  of 
decisions  rendered  by  the  highest  courts  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  new  feature,  compiled  for  us  by  Harry 
P.  Gamble,  Sr.,  counsel  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department.) 

"These  birds  belong  to  the  public,  and  the  public  may,  through 
the  law-making  power,  protect  them  and  prohibit  their  sale."   In  re 
Schwartz,  119  La.  290,  295.  Louisiana  law. 
*     *     * 

"It  has  been  held  with  practical  unanimity  in  all  jurisdictions 
that  animals  ferae  naturae  are  not  the  subject  of  private  ownership 
until  reduced  to  actual  possession ;  that  the  ownership  of  such  animals, 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  ownership,  is  in  the  State,  not  as  pro- 
prietor, but  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  the  representative  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  its  people  in  common;  and  that  the  State  may  regulate 
and  restrict  the  taking  of  such  animals,  or  absolutely  prohibit  it,  if 
deemed  necessary  for  their  preservation  or  for  the  public  good."  Ex 
parte  Fritz,  86  Miss.  210,  218.  Mississippi  Law. 

A  case  from  the  state  of  Washington:  State  v.  Marvikas,  269, 
P.  805  (Washington  1928)  FACTS:  Supervisor  of  fisheries  brings 
action  on  behalf  of  the  state  seeking  a  judgment  confiscating  to  the 
state  a  motorboat  and  apliances  owned  by  the  defendant,  and  unlaw- 
fully used  by  him  in  fishing  for  salmon  in  Puget  Sound,  without  a 
license.  Boat  and  appliances  were  seized  on  day  when  defendant 
caught  about  15  fish,  illegally,  and  thereupon  this  petition  for  con- 
fiscation was  made,  to  trial  court  below.  Defendant  found  guilty  of 
illegal    fishing    and    fined,    but    lower    court    refused    to    confiscate    the 

vessel due    to   defendant's   age   and   the    necessity    for    his    continuing 

in  the  occupation  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  finding  the  question  to  be 
in  his  own  discretion. 

However,  when  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Washington  the  court  held  that  the  district  court  could  not 
take  into  consideration  the  defendant's  age  and  etc.,  and  that  the 
law  required  that  the  appliances  be  confiscated.  And  the  law  was 
enforced. 
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Five 


Importance  of  Vast  Louisiana 
Marine  Resources  Stressed  in 
Congressional  Fight  for  Tidelands 


The  extreme  importance  of  j 
Louisiana's  valuable  oyster,  shrimp 
and  commercial  fisheries,  was 
vividly  pointed  out  in  testimony 
presented  in  Washington  the  last 
week  in  February  and  the  first 
part  of  March  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  hearing  testi- 
mony in  support  of  Senate  Bill 
No.  1988  to  vest  control  of  the 
tidelands  in  the  various  states. 
This  bill  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Asociation  of  Attorneys 
General  and  forty-four  Attorney 
Generals  are  on  record  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

A  number  of  Louisiana  state 
officials  and  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  tidelands  question 
submitted  testimony  before  the 
congressional  committee. 

Attorney  General  Fred  LeBlanc 
pointed  out  that  an  average  of 
$190,426  per  year  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
in  severance,  license  and  privilege 
taxes  from  commercial  fishing, 
shrimping  and  oysters  from  1941 
through   1946. 

Excerpts  of  other  testimony 
relating  to  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial fisheries  as  presented  to 
Congress  by  Louisiana's  Attorney 
General  is  as  follows: 

"Records  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
disclose  that  oysters  have  been 
taken  from  Louisiana  waters  for 
almost  a  century.  Some  500,000 
acres  of  good  water  bottoms, 
located  along  950  miles  of  our 
coastline,  are  susceptible  to  oyster 


culture  now  and  have  been  since 
1924.  Approximately  470,000  acres 
of  such  water  bottoms  were  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  as  early  as 
1910. 

"Flood  waters  have  seriously 
damaged  oyster  crops  from  time 
to  time,  necessitating  replanting, 
and  this  accounts  for  fluctuation 
in  production;  however,  the  yield 
has  not  been  less  than  621,131 
barrels  during  any  season  since 
1915,  and  during  1942-1943  the 
production  reached  1,128,412  bar- 
rels. 

Our  experience  in  shrimp  pro- 
duction is  even  more  impressive. 
The  yield  has  increased  from  year 
to  year.  An  average  of  81,900,000 
pounds  per  year  was  produced 
from  1935  through  1940  and  an 
average  of  100,681,000  pounds  per 
year  from  1940  through  1946.  As 
early  as  1913,  the  yield  was  10,- 
500,000  pounds  for  that  year. 

"From  1919  through  1946,  in- 
clusive, the  catch  of  commercial 
fish  in  Louisiana  waters  averaged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000 
pounds  per  year. 

"Including  license,  privilege  and 
severance  taxes,  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana received  an  average  of  $140,- 
524.00  per  year  in  revenue  from 
commercial  fishing,  shrimping  and 
oysters  from  1935  through  1940 
and  an  average  of  $190,426.00  per 
year  from  the  same  sources  in  the 
period  from  1941  through  1946. 

"Changes  in  market  value  make 
it  impossible  to  repoi't  the  earn- 
ings of  private  persons  in  com- 
mercial    fishing    and     oyster    and 


Oysters  is  an  important  part  of  Louisiana's  commercial  fisheries. 
Some  500,000  acres  of  good  water  bottoms  located  along  950  miles  of 
Louisiana  coastline  are  susceptible  to  oyster  culture  and  have  been  since 
1924.  Tonging   oysters   is  shown    in   the   above    photo. 


shrimp  production  over  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  years;  however, 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries that  96,000  Louisianans  are 
dependent  upon  the  oyster,  shrimp 
and  fish  industry  in  our  coastal 
waters;  that  the  products  repre- 
sent a  value  to  them  of  $25,000,- 
000.00,  and  that  their  boats, 
tackles,  plants  and  equipment 
represent  an  investment  of  $34,- 
000,000.00. 

The    Resulting    Hazard 

"From  the  foregoing  analysis, 
the  committee  should  see  that  the 
financial  stability  and  economic 
welfare  of  this  state  are  depen- 
dent upon  its  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  submerged  lands  and  the 
resources  thereof,  together  with 
reclaimed  lands  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  and,  particularly, 
from  the  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  such  ownership  and  control. 

"To  shift  that  ownership  and 
control  to  the  federal  government 
would  deprive  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana of  revenue  needed  for  roads, 
public  works,  buildings  and  many 
indispensable  services.  From  some 
other  source,  not  presently  known, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  turn  for 
replacement  in  income  to  pay 
bonds  and  keep  our  children  sup- 
plied with  school  books.  The  state's 
loss  of  such  essential  and  irre- 
placeable revenue  would  be  tragic 
enough,  but  even  more  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  precarious 
position  in  which  private  lessees, 
operators,  producers,  investers  and 
bondholders  find  themselves  as  the 
result  of  the  cloud  cast  upon  the 
state's  title  to  lands  and  resources 
beneath  the  navigable  waters  in- 
side our  boundaries.  Having  been 
given  full  assurance  of  state 
ownership,  not  so  much  by  the 
state  but  by  the  word  and  action 
of  various  officers  and  departments 
of  the  federal  government, 
thousands,  of  such  private  per- 
sons, associations  and  corporations 
have  invested  years  of  diligent  and 
patient  effort  and  great  sums  of 
money  in  the  development  of  our 
submerged  and  reclaimed  lands. 

"Louisiana's  control  and  ad- 
ministration of  submerged  lands 
and  the  resources  thereof  and  the 
dominion  it  has  exercised  over 
aquatic  life  in  the  navigable  waters 
above  such  lands  provide  an  ap- 
propriate example  of  the  exceed- 
ing care  and  prudence  which  the 
several  states  have  manifested  in 
the  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

"The  Legislature  of  our  state 
took  a  firm  hand  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oyster  culture  as  early  as 
1870,  and  at  session  after  session, 
subsequently,  even  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  stressed  and  insisted 
upon  increasing  care  in  the  propa- 


gation of  oysters,  shrimp,  and  fish, 
through  regulatory  enactments. 
Enormous  sums  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  development  of 
oysters,  shrimp  and  fish  as  an  in- 
dustry for  the  people  of  this  state 
and  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  nation's  sea  food 
requirements  to  people  throughout 
the  states. 

"Tbday,  as  a  result  of  this  pains- 
taking effort,  Louisiana  ranks  third 
in  the  productivity  of  its  fisheries 
among  eight  southern  coastal 
states.  It  produces  70  per  cent  of 
the  shrimp  marketed  in  the  world. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  devote 
the  major  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  conservation  of  oysters  and 
shrimp.  These  employees,  many  of 
whom  are  experts,  know  local  con- 
ditions and  can  best  surmount 
problems  of  climate,  food  and 
mortality  attending  the  propaga- 
tion and  conservation  of  aquatic 
life.  This  experience  should  not  be 
exchanged  for  inexperience,  trial 
and  error.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  expect  Louisiana  to 
continue  the  exercise  of  unabated 
control  over  fisheries  in  its  navi- 
gable waters,  all  for  the  common 
good   and   welfare. 

"Whether  accurate  or  exagger- 
ated, the  assertion  is  widely  made 
today  that  a  scarcity  exists  in 
reserves  of  natural  resources  and 
the  need  of  conserving  such  essen- 
tial and  strategic  elements  is 
broadly  proclaimed  by  press  and 
radio.  If  selection  must  be  made 
between  the  federal  government 
and  the  several  states  in  the  place- 
ment of  responsibility,  ignoring  all 
traditional  ownership  rights,  I 
suggest  that  Louisiana's  experi- 
ence in  conservation  practices 
speaks  loudly  and  convincingly  in 
support  of  the  several  states  as  a 
choice. 

"Louisiana  sets  itself  up  as  an 
example,  not  a  model,  of  conserva- 
tion practice  in  the  administration 
of  natural  resources.  The  point  is 
that,  no  matter  how  scarce  our 
natural  resources  may  be  and  the 
need  of  conserving  them  for  some 
national  emergency,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  federal 
government,  with  limited  experi- 
ence in  such  field,  could  possibly 
surpass,  or  even  match,  the  re- 
markable record  of  state  control 
and  management." 

ENFORCEMENT  AGENTS 
MAKE  42  ARRESTS  IN 
FEBRUARY 

A  total  of  42  arrests  were  made 
by  wildlife  enforcement  agents 
during  the  month  of  February. 
Violations  occurred  in  13  parishes, 
with  Ouachita  Parish  heading  the 
list    with     12    arrests. 
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WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  FIELD 

Reports   of   Arrests   and   Activities   of 
Wild   Life   Enforcement   Agents 


Foolkes,  Veteran 
Game  Enforcement 
Agent  Retires 

One  of  the  oldest  enforcement 
agents  in  point  of  service  in  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries has  resigned  effective 
March  1. 

He  is  John  Edgar  Foolkes,  77- 
year-old  Houma  resident,  who  for 
the  past  31  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Conservation — 
now  wildlife  and  fisheries — depart- 
ment. 

Until  1941  Foolkes  was  em- 
ployed as  a  license  and  tax  col- 
lector, and,  after  a  brief  period 
of  retirement,  was  hired  as  a  game 
warden  in  the  enforcement 
division. 

Under  civil  service  regulations 
Foolkes  is  eligible  for  a  retire- 
ment pension. 

Commissioner  Luther  S.  Mont- 
gomery paid  high  tribute  to  the 
"faithful  and  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  duty"  performed  by 
Foolkes. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid 
to  John  Foolkes  upon  his  retire- 
ment as  game  agent  was  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  Orleans  Item. 
Under  the  heading,  "Valedictory", 
the  Item  editorial  was  as  follows: 

"Retirement  of  'Cap'n  Johnny' 
Foolkes  from  the  enforcement  arm 
of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Di- 
vision leaves  a  gap  which — senti- 
mentally, at  least — it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fill.  The  department  he 
has  served  for  31  years  is  only  six 
or  seven  years  older  than  his 
career  in  its  forces;  and  his  early 
efforts  wrote  a  dramatic  chapter 
of  conservation  history. 

"Ultimately  shrimp  and  oyster 
packers  in  the  waters  of  the  Terre- 
bonne area  learned  that  Cap'n 
Johnny,  in  his  old  cruiser,  the  Ope- 
lousas,  would  tow  them  right  up 
to  the  front  yard  of  the  Houma 
court  house  for  violating  what  they 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  legalistic 
pleasantries.  On  one  occasion  a  re- 
calcitrant was  killed  in  a  pitched 
gun  battle;  on  another,  the  sheriff 
of  the  parish  was  put  under  arrest. 

"Johnny  Foolkes  continued  to 
serve  as  ranger  and  game  warden 
even  after  he  became  a  great- 
grandfather. But  the  years  will  not 
be  denied.  At  77  he  retires.  May 
he  enjoy  the  leisure  to  which  his 
long  years  of  activity  fully  entitle 
tim." 


TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS  WHICH 

OCCURRED   DURING 

FEBRUARY 

Angling   Without   License 
Commercial  Fishing — No  License 
Possessing   Undersize    Commercial 

Fish 
Taking    Game    Fish    With    Illegal 

Tackle 
Commercial   Fishing   in    Closed 

Waters 
Hunting  Without  License 
Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun 
Hunting    Squirrel    During    Closed 

Season 
Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl 

During  Closed  Season 
Exceeding    Limit    of    Migratory 

Waterfowl 

Trapping  Out  of  Season 

PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA- 
TIONS OCCURRED  DURING 
FEBRUARY 

Caldwell  1 

East  Baton  Rouge , 2 

Grant  4 

Lincoln  1 

Madison   6 

Natchitoches    1 

Ouachita 12 

Pointe  Coupee  4 

Richland  1 

St.  Helena  1 

Tensas    4 

Terrebonne 3 

West  Carroll 2 

AGENTS   PARTICIPATING  IN 
FEBRUARY   ARRESTS 

Coster   Archibald    1 

Clifton  Ardoin  1 

Levert  Bird  1 

Brogan  Fairchild  4 

Cecil   Gilmore   3 

Allen  Hawsey 3 

Clarence  Hood  2 

Ardon  Jones  20 

William  M.  Jones 2 

Buckner   LeBlanc   3 

James  Low  4 

James  McFerrin 1 

Spencer  Maxwell  3 

R.   S.   Millikin 2 

Benjamin  E.  Parker 8 

Bufford  Patterson 11 

T.  W.  Stewart 4 

Chas.  Ventrella  4 

Homer  Warren  1 

The  wolf  spider,  only  about  an 
inch  long,  often  carries  its  young 
on  its  back  until  they  can  fend 
for  themselves.  A  brood  will  some- 
times number  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five. 


HUNTING  DEER  OUT  OF 
SEASON  BRINGS   STIFF  FINES 

Four  North  Louisiana  men  were 
given  stiff  fines  and  jail  sentences 
for  killing  doe  deer  and  hunting 
on  a  state  wildlife  refuge  during 
March.  The  jail  sentences  were 
meted  out  by  Judge  Frank  Voelker 
in  district  court  in  Tallulah.  Three 
Monroe  men  were  fined  $475  each 
plus  30  days  in  jail  by  Judge  Voel- 
ker on  charges  of  hunting  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  a  light  and  fire- 
arms and  with  hunting  on  a  state 
wildlife  refuge  in  Madison  Parish. 
One  Minden  man  was  fined  $450 
and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  for 
killing  and  possessing  a  doe  deer. 

Other  sentences  imposed  by 
Judge  Voelker  at  the  March  term 
of  court  included  a  fine  of  $250 
and  costs  against  a  Tallulah  man 
who  plead  guilty  to  killing  doe 
deer;  two  others  were  fined  $50 
each  and  costs  on  two  charges  of 
hunting  out  of  season  and  posses- 
sion of  doe  meat;  for  trespassing 
on  the  wildlife  preserve  in  Madi- 
son Parish,  two  men  were  fined 
$25  and  costs  each. 

In  Tangipahoa  Parish  the  third 
week  in  March  four  Ponchatoula 
men  were  each  fined  $25  for  hunt- 
ing and  killing  a  deer  out  of  sea- 
son. The  men  were  tried  by  City 
Judge  Allen   B.   Pierson. 

CADDO   SPORTSMEN 
ELECT  NEW  OFFICERS 

The  Caddo  Wildlife  Association 
held  an  election  of  officers  at  a 
recent  meeting  and  named  Jerry 
Smith,  president  to  succeed  Claude 
Hamel,  who  served  last  year.  T.  M. 
Hope,  Sr.,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  A.  R.  Munson  was  named 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  club  voted  to  send  a  reso- 
lution to  governor-elect  Earl  K. 
Long  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
present  $2  resident  hunting  license 
fee.  It  was  also  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  the  dam  on  Black  Bayou 
be  raised  two  feet  in  order  to  keep 
enough  water  in  it  during  dry 
seasons  to  save  the  fish. 

Meeting  dates  for  the  club  were 
set  for  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
other  month,  starting  in  May. 

Directors  who  were  elected  are 
Earl  Williamson,  Vivian,  W.  E. 
Glassell,  Belcher,  Ben  Palmer, 
Wallace  Lake,  Sam  Bostwick, 
Blanchard,  Sumpter  Cousin,  Frank 
Ellis,  Charles  Home,  Archie  John- 
son, Percy  Browne,  Arthur  Davis, 
Roy  Stringf  ellow  and  E  m  m  e  1 1 
Haddad,  all  of  Shreveport. 


New  Biologists 
Named  to  Push 
Oyster  Research 

The  appointment  of  two  biolo- 
gists to  assist  Dr.  H.  Malcolm 
Owen  in  the  oyster  research  sec- 
tion of  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
department  was  announced  last 
month. 

They  are  Louis  A.  Bregan,  29, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Lester  W. 
Walters,  27,  who  holds  a  batehelor 
of  science  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  states  in  which  they 
received  their  scientific  training. 

Commissioner  Montgomery  dis- 
closed that  Bregan  will  run  an 
index  condition  of  oysters — a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  quality  of  oysters 
from  all  sections  of  the  state  are 
checked — and  will  operate  from 
the  Sister  Lake  laboratory. 
Bregan,  a  former  Navy  pilot,  saw 
action  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II. 

Walters,  also  a  veteran — his 
army  career  took  him  to  Eng- 
land— will  be  sationed  at  the  U.  S. 
fish  and  wildlife  laboratory  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  which  is  operated 
partly  by  funds  furnished  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  He  will  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Robert  M.  Ingle  who  is  con- 
ducting physiological  experiments 
there. 

ILLINOIS   LEGISLATORS 
TO   STUDY  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATION   SET-UP 

A  committee  representing  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
plans  to  visit  Louisiana  sometime 
in  April  to  study  the  conservation 
set-up  in  this  state.  The  group  is 
making  a  visit  to  several  states  and 
Louisiana  will  be  included.  They 
plan  to  study  and  confer  with  of- 
ficials of  the  various  conservation 
agencies  in  Louisiana,  includ- 
ing the  Conservation  Department, 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department, 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 
and  State  Parks  Commission.  The 
Illinois  group  is  headed  by  Senator 
William  G.  Knox,  State  Senator 
from  the   6th  District  of  Illinois. 


During  the  hatching  season,  wild 
turkeys  make  a  hissing  sound  in 
imitation  of  a  snake  as  a  protec- 
tion against  disturbers  seeking 
their  eggs. 
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Importance  of  Research  in  the  Conservation   Picture 


By   Aldo   Leopold 

Much  of  the  confusion  about 
wildlife  research  arises,  I  think, 
from  a  false  premise  as  to  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  often  assumed  that  its 
sole  purpose  is  to  produce  bigger 
crops.  I  challenge  whether  this 
should  be  the  sole  purpose,  or  even 
the  main  purpose.  I  suspect  that 
too  much  emphasis  on  bigger  crops 
is  the  least  likely  way  to  get  bigger 
crops. 

Daniel  Boone  had  a  stand  of 
game  to  make  any  hunter's  mouth 
water.  Let  us  assume  he  had  ten 
times  as  good  a  one  as  you  or  I 
have.  Did  he  therefore  have  ten 
times  as  good  a  return  from  his 
i  day  afield?  I  say  no,  because  he 
1  had  only  a  meagre  understanding 
of  wildlife.  He  had  superlative 
skill  in  hunting,  but  the  existence 
of  wild  things  he  accepted  with 
as  little  thought  as  you  or  I  accept 
the  existence  of  a  cloud,  a  breeze, 
or  a  sunset. 

The  wildlife  crop,  since  Daniel 

Boone's  day,  has  gone  down,  but 

the   same   scientific   progress  that 

brought  about  the  decline  has  also 

\    added    constantly    to    our    under- 

j    standing  of  wildlife,  and  hence  to 

1     its  value  to  us.  Wildilfe,  to  Boone, 

had  only  meat  or  trophy  value. 

Boone  knew  what  a  species  was, 
but  science  itself  did  not  then 
know  where  species  came  from.  He 
had  no  inkling  of  distribution  ex- 
cept within  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Boone  knew  predation,  but  he 
never  guessed  that  it  benefited  the 
prey  as  well  as  the  predator;  he 
had  no  concept  of  the  intricate 
interdependence  of  wild  things.  To 
him,  as  to  other  pioneers,  the  only 
good  varmint  was  a  dead  one. 

Boone,  like  others  of  his  time, 
construed  all  animal  behaviors  as 
acts  of  volition;  this  is  proven  by 
his  imputation  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence to  animals.  Innate  behavior 
patterns,  as  presently  understood, 
were  then  still  a  century  in  the 
offing. 

In  short,  Daniel  Boone  had  lit- 
tle of  that  understanding  of  wild 
things  which  we  possess,  or  are 
free  to  possess,  today.  It  has  grown 
on  us  so  gradually  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  it,  or  aware  of  how 
much  it  has  added  to  the  value 
of  a  day  afield.  Still  less  are  we 
aware  that  its  growth  has  only 
begun. 

The  primary  purpose  of  wildlife 
research  is,  in  my  view,  to  develop 
and  expand  this  understanding  of 
the  biotic  drama.  It  must,  of 
course,  also  contrive  to  keep  wild- 
life on  the  map,  in  good  quantity, 
and  in  as  much  diversity  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  next  show  why  this  purpose 
is  more  likely  to  yield  something 
to  shoot  than  the  present  insistence 


on    immediate    blood-and-feathers 
dividends. 

The    Futility    of    Short-Cuts 

It  is  an  axiom  in  science  that 
it  is  futile  to  attempt  the  prac- 
tical in  advance  of  the  funda- 
mental, because  premature  prac- 
ticality ends  in  a  blind  alley.  Once 
in  a  blue  moon  research  will,  by 
accident,  hit  upon  a  discovery  of 
practical  value  without  any  pre- 
liminary work  on  fundamentals, 
but  when  pursued  as  a  policy,  such 
accidental  hits  are  a  losing  game. 

This  is  why  research  on  most 
American  game  species  is  in  a 
blind  alley  today.  The  proof  that 
we  are  in  a  blind  alley  is  that  we 
are  unable  to  explain,  much  less 
to  predict,  current  events.  Show 
me  the  man  who  can  explain  the 
transcontinental  pheasant  depres- 
sion of  the  last  three  years,  or  the 
recent  peak  in  foxes,  or  the  col- 
lapse of  the  jacksnipe  in  1940.- 
These  events  are  enigmas.  Add  to 
them  the  grouse  and  rabbit  cycle, 


ear-marks  by  which  a  deep-digging 
program  may  be  identified. 

The  first  is  continuous  yearly 
banding  and  censusing  of  sample 
populations.  I  could  count  on  five 
fingers  the  research  centers  doing 
such  work.  It  is  notably  scarce  in 
P-R  programs. 

The  second  is  continuous  yearly 
sex  and  age  classfication  of  popu- 
lations and  bags.  This  has  started 
in  ducks,  has  long  been  active  in 
big  game,  but  is  lamentably  scarce 
in  upland  species.  We  even  have 
formal  "monographs"  and  bulle- 
tins without  a  defensible  age-an- 
alysis. 

The  third  is  physiological  explo- 
ration: the  attempt  to  find  inside 
the  animal  the  reasons  for  his 
external  behavior.  There  is  hardly 
more  of  this  now  than  ten  years 
ago.  Endocrinology,  psychology, 
vitamin  nutrition,  and  genetics  are 
developing  rapidly  in  zoology, 
ornithology,  and  animal  hus- 
bandry,   but    not    in    game.    Such 


WHY  AND   HOW  RESEARCH? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  presented  at  the  thirteenth 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference  held  in  St.  Louis  the  second 
week  in  March  pertained  to  the  importance  of  research  in  wildlife 
conservation.  It  was  presented  by  Aldo  Leopold,  professor  of  wild- 
life management  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  conservation  authorities  in  the  nation. 

Because  scientific  research  is  the  most  misunderstood  subject 
in  the  entire  conservation  picture,  and  because  Louisiana  in  recent 
years  has  gone  in  considerably  for  research  programs,  we  thought 
this  paper  would  be  of  interest  to  Louisiana  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists. The  accompanying  article  is  a  consendation  of  the 
paper  by  Professor  Leopold. — The  Editor. 


which  has  always  been  an  enigma, 
and  the  enigmas  seem  to  be  more 
prevalent  than  the  understandings. 
In  fact  it  could  be  said  that  deer 
and  waterfowl  are  about  the  only 
major  game  groups  in  which  cur- 
rent ups  and  downs  can  be  ex- 
plained, with  confidence,  in  terms 
of  visible  causes. 

I  of  course,  do  not  here  refer 
to  the  slow  declines  arising  from 
deterioration  of  environment,  the 
causes  of  which  are  all  too  clear. 
I  refer  to  quick  changes.  Environ- 
ment seldom   changes   overnight. 

In  short,  two  decades  of  game 
research  have  exhausted  the  easy 
pickings.  What  do  we  do  now? 
Deep-Digging    vs.    Practical 
Research 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  now  is 
what  science  always  does  in  the 
same  predicament:  start  over  and 
dig  deeper.  Most  game  research 
is  inhibited  from  digging  deeper 
by  too  much  insistence  on  prac- 
ticality by  the  Pittman-Robertson 
administration,  and  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  wildlife  units. 

Let  me  attempt  a  brief  survey 
of  what  deep-digging  research  is 
going  on   today.   There   are   three 


physiological  exploration  as  we 
have  is  confined  largely  to  Patux- 
ent  and  the  "independent"  uni- 
versities and  research  stations.  It 
is  scarce  in  the  units  and  in  P-R 
programs. 

The  reason  for  this  scarcity  of 
deep-digging  research  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  discouraged  by 
those  who  hold  the  purse-strings. 
They  have  confused  it  with  fum- 
bling,  which   I  will   discuss   later. 

The  gist  of  my  argument  is  that 
the  captains  and  the  kings  of  re- 
search policy  are  confusing  deep- 
digging  with  fumbling. 

Let  me  concede  without  further 
delay  that  a  costly  lot  of  fumbling 
has  hidden  behind  the  bush  of 
being  deep.  I  have  the  impression 
that  fumbling  has  occurred  among 
the  "practical"  boys,  as  well  as 
among  the  deep-diggers.  (The  ab- 
surd statistics  sometimes  reported 
for  state  and  national  harvests 
of  game  are  a  good  example.)  I 
also  concede  that  some  excellent 
research  work,  including  some  of 
the  deep-digging  kind,  has  come 
to  nothing  because  it  was  never 
published.  I  also  concede  that  some 
excellent  work  has  been  published 


in  such  abstruse  language  as  to  be 
virtually  unavailable.  Of  all  these 
shortcomings,  the  first — that  is, 
straight  fumbling — is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Deep-Digging  vs.   Fumbling 

Fumbling  during  the  first  dec- 
ade of  wildlife  research  may  be 
explained  —  and  dismissed  —  as 
growing  pains.  It  originated  from 
many  causes.  One  was  the  errone- 
ous assumption  that  anybody  with 
a  sheepskin  was  competent  to  do 
research  and  that  he  could  be  paid 
a  pittance.  Another  was  the  fact 
that  trained  men  were  very  scarce. 
Another  was  the  non-existence  of 
standards  whereby  performances 
could  be  compared,  and  the  vir- 
tual absence  of  inspection  to  do 
any  comparing.  Another  was  the 
instability  and  overabundance  of 
alphabetical  conservation  funds. 
Another  was  the  notion  that  statis- 
tical techniques  were  a  peculiar 
fettish  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
fisheries  field.  Most  potent  of  all 
was  the  delusion  that  we  knew 
more  than  we  actually  did.  All  of 
us  fumbled,  more  or  less,  in  the 
early   days. 

None  of  these  alibis  for  fum- 
bling exist  today.  To  reduce  fum- 
bling is  our  most  important  job. 
If  we  fail  to  reduce  this  fumbling 
today,  the  well-springs  of  funds 
will  dry  up  tomorrow.  But  to  seek 
to  reduce  fumbling  by  putting  a 
,ban  on  deep-digging  projects  is 
scientific  suicide.  Such  a  policy  is 
pulling  our  research  gun  through 
the  fence,  muzle-first. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  a  bal- 
anced program,  which  recognizes 
that  some  research  jobs  are  short 
while  others  are  long,  and  that  the 
neglect  of  either  is  poor  policy. 

Some  research  leaders  have  seen 
this,  and  are  doing  an  admirable 
job  (sometimes  surreptitiously)  of 
combining  the  quick-easy  with  the 
long-slow  approach.  My  plea  is  for 
such  a  balance,  officially  encour- 
aged and  recognized. 


JEFF  DAVIS  ROD  AND  GUN 
CLUB    HAS    OVER 
500  MEMBERS 

Sportsmen  from  all  sections  of 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish  attended  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Jeff 
Davis  Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  in 
Jennings  the  last  week  in  Febru- 
ary and  heard  reports  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  membership 
drive  conducted  by  the  club  to  in- 
crease  its   membership. 

It  was  reported  by  Earl  Neces- 
sai'y,  chairman  of  the  drive  com- 
mittee, that  the  new  members 
brought  the  club  membership  to 
well  over  500  members. 


Horses  have  the  largest  eyes  of 
all   land   animals 


Eight 
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Ducks  Unlimited 
Unite  to  Combat 
Duck  Kill  in  Mexico 

Sportsmen  of  two  countries  have 
organized  under  Ducks  Unlimited 
against  annual  mass  slaughter  of 
wild  ducks  by  "big  business" 
Mexican  market  gunners. 

A  long-range  program  of  legis- 
lation and  education  has  been  de- 
vised by  200  representatives  com- 
prising Ducks  Unlimited's  new 
chapter  south  of  the  border  with 
Mexico's  Federal  Game  Depart- 
ment cooperating  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

This  move  has  been  taken  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  annual 
wholesale  wiping  out  of  great  num- 
bers of  these  classic  game  birds 
and  allowing  more  of  them  to  re- 
turn north  each  spring  for  sea- 
sonal nesting.  Most  of  the  birds 
are  bred  in  western  Canada,  where 
the  international  waterfowl  resto- 
ration agency  operates,  and  to  a 
degree  in  North  central  states. 

The  battery  or  "armada"  sys- 
tem used  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  killing  wild  ducks  far  tran- 
scends the  huge  totals  taken  by 
abandoned  massacre  of  the  birds 
by  commercial  gunners  in  the 
United  States  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Armadas,  according  to  Ducks 
Unlimited's  president,  Morton  W. 
Smith,  of  Minneappolis,  are  ar- 
ranged in  tiers  of  three  individual 
batteries.  The  larger  armadas  oper- 
ate with  up  to  600  fixed-gun  bar- 
rels. A  third  of  the  total  is  set  in 
the  first  and  lowest  tier  and  is 
aimed  to  hit  vast  rafts  of  sitting- 
ducks.  Another  third,  making  up 
the  second  tier,  is  timed  to  fire 
a  few  feet  above  the  marsh  as  the 
birds  rise.  The  remainder  of  the 
charges,  comprising  the  third  tier, 
are  elevated  and  timed  to  catch 
survivors  of  the  first  blasts  in 
the  air. 

Weapons  are  made  of  iron  tubes, 
or  pipes,  up  to  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. They  are  loaded  through 
the  muzzle  with  powder,  paper  and 
charges  of  small  scrap  iron  or 
nails,  nuts  and  bolts.  Breeches  are 
wired  to  electric  batteries,  fired 
simultaneously  by  a  spark  from  a 
dry  battery  set  off  by  switches  at 
one-second  intervals  from  safe  dis- 
tances. 

The  slaughter  is  accomplished 
after  the  ducks  have  been  cau- 
tiously driven  into  range  of  the 
batteries  from  feeding  areas.  This 
is  done  with  between  30  to  45 
Mexican  Indians  at  one  operation. 
They  carefully  use  horses  or  cattle 
as  screens  between  themselves  and 
the  ducks,  as  the  birds  are  fright- 
ened only  by  the  presence  of 
humans. 

The    Mexican    market    gunners, 


who  for  years  have  disregarded 
the  U.  S. -Mexican  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  banning  commercial 
sale  of  wild  ducks,  start  opei-at- 
ing,  says  Ducks  Unlimited,  just  as 
soon  as  the  birds  appear  from  the 
north  in  the  fall,  both  prior  and 
even  after  the  lengthy  four-month 
season  opening  November  16. 

At  least  15  different  species 
have  been  made  victims  of  Mexi- 
can mass  wild  duck  slaughter 
which  Ducks  Unimited  is  now 
fighting. 

Coastal  Waters 
Closed  for  Seines, 
Trammel  Netting 

The  use  of  any  type  of  netting, 
fish  seines  and  fish  trammel  nets 
in  all  coastal  salt  waters  up  to  18 
feet  in  depth  is  prohibited  between 
April  1st  and  May  31,  both  dates 
inclusive,  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Luther  S.  Montgomery  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Department.  The  Commissioner 
stated  that  an  executive  order 
duly  executed  in  accordance  with 
law  which  went  into  effect  last 
year  for  the  first  time  also  ex- 
tended the  ban  through  this  year. 

Reason  for  the  ban  is  for  pro- 
tection of  fish  during  the  spawn- 
ing season.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
fishing  with  netting,  fish  seines 
and  trammel  nets  in  shallow  waters 
take  such  fish  during  their  spawn- 
ing period  and  at  the  same  time 
destroy  eggs  deposited  on  water- 
bottoms. 

The  ban  does  not  apply  to 
shrimp  or  menhaden  fishing  which 
is  not  affected.  Also  exempt  is 
Lake  Borgne  west  of  Grand  Pass 
and  within  the  outside  points  of 
the  Louisiana  marshes  to  Point 
Chicot  and  Point  Fortune  and  a 
line  from  Point  Fortune  to  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Terreauboeuf, 
thence  on  a  line  to  Taylor  Pass. 
This  area  is  exempt,  the  Commis- 
sioner stated,  because  investiga- 
tion showed  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain spawning  fish. 

During  this  closed  period  no 
such  netting,  fish  seines  and  fish 
trammel  nets  may  be  carried  on 
board  of  any  vessel  or  craft  of 
any  kind  in  the  restricted  area. 
The  order  does  not  prohibit 
angling  or  fishing  with  any  type 
of  tackle,  except  those  mentioned, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  interfere  with 
shrimp  and  menhaden  fishing  or 
the  taking  of  bait  with  legal  tackle 
or  having  on  board  a  shrimp  vessel 
tackle  appropriate  to  shrimp,  men- 
haden and  bait  fishing. 


Korean  hunting  licenses  carry 
the  following:  "Hunting  in  public 
streets,  shrines  and  temples  is  not 
permitted.  Firing  at  buildings, 
people,  cattle  and  street  cars  is 
not  permitted." 


SPRING  GUN  CLEANING 

With  the  hunting  season  over 
in  most  states,  it  is  time  to  lay 
away  that  rifle  or  shotgun  in  such 
shape  that  it  will  be  ready  to  go 
again  this  coming  Fall.  It  is  easy 
to  neglect  doing  a  few  minutes 
work  at  this  time  of  year  when 
furnaces  need  tending,  or  side- 
walks need  shovelling.  George  E. 
Frost,  Technical  Advisor  of  West- 
ern-Winchester Companies,  sug- 
gests the  following  rules  to  give 
guns  permanent  off-season  protec- 
tion. 

1.  Clean  the  bore  thoroughly 
with  patches  of  cloth  and  a 
reputable  powder  solvent,  or  soap 
and  water. 

2.  With  the  bore  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  coat  it  with  heavy  gun 
grease.  Do  not  use  light  lubricants 
as  they  are  more  subject  to  at- 
mospheric rusting.  Cover  all  ex- 
posed metal  parts  with  the  same 
type  of  heavy  grease,  rubbing  it 
on  with  a  cloth. 

3.  After  greasing,  release  the 
spring  of  the  firing  mechanism  by 


snapping,     or     letting     down     the 
hammers. 

4.  Store  in  a  dry  place  of  ordi- 
nary room  temperature.  Do  not 
keep  your  gun  in  basements,  attics 
or  anyplace  subjected  to  extreme 
temperature  changes  or  dampness. 

5.  Do  not  plug  the  muzzle  or 
breech  or  confine  the  gun  in  tight 
fitting  scabbarc's  or  cases. 

"Remember"  warned  Frost 
"these  directions  are  for  storage. 
It  is  dangerous  to  fire  your  gun 
again  until  the  bore  has  been 
cleaned  of  these  heavy  greases." 

While  birds  have  regular  ears, 
much  of  their  acute  sense  of  hear- 
ing comes  through  the  auditory 
aid  of  feathers,  according  to  Dr. 
Christian  A.  Volf,  internationally- 
known  physicist.  Dr.  Volf  says 
that  extensive  experiments  which 
he  has  made  prove  that  birds  hear 
through  their  feathers,  especially 
their  tail  feathers. 

The  dog  was  the  first,  and  the 
horse  the  last,  animal  to  be 
domesticated  by  man. 


A  fifteen-day  open  season  beginning  April  1st  on  wild  turkey  gobblers 
again  focuses  the  spotlight  of  attention  on  this  rapidly  declining  species 
of  game.  A  wild  turkey  investigation  recently  completed  by  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Department  shows  that  wild  turkeys  were  found  in  21 
parishes  but  arc  very  scarce.  A  synposis  of  this  revealing  report  will 
appear    in    the    April    issue   of   this    publication. 


